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were at first formulated at the royal court; but they reached their realisa-
tion by the development of Icelandic conditions proper. The aristocracy of
Iceland very early consolidated itself, dividing the political power among
some fifty noble families, and, through the natural effort of maintaining
their power as well as their nobility, the number of these families was steadily
shrinking until, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, not more than
a fifth of them were left. These few families filled the country with their
bloody wars, and the power of Norway could not escape being dragged
into the conflict, the poor peasants appealing for peace to the metro-
politan of Nidaros, the grandees themselves appealing for assistance to
the king. Peace was finally restored by the submission of the country to
the king, embodied in a treaty of union (1262) which made the grandees of
Iceland the vassals of the Norwegian king. The year before, the colonists
of Greenland had put themselves under the dominion of Norway, and
so, at this time, all peoples of Norwegian descent were united in one
kingdom. Only a few years after, by the treaty of Perth (1266), Norway
was compelled to renounce its dominion over Man and the Hebrides in
favour of Scotland. But, still, the bulk of Norwegians obeyed the King
of Norway, and the western islands were tied to the mother country very
effectively by their need of Norwegian articles of export.

During the Middle Ages there was no period when the three Scandi-
navian kingdoms appeared more vigorous and powerful than they did in
the thirteenth century. The population was fast increasing, land and
woods were cleared, fields and pastures gave good returns, the wealth of
kings and clergy manifested itself by the building of costly palaces and
churches, the arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting followed the
lines of European evolution and in many cases equalled their models, the
Icelandic sagas spread their glory over the whole of Scandinavia, and
everywhere there appeared a vivid spiritual activity. The three kingdoms
were eagerly expanding their frontiers, and in all of them the organisation
of government and society was effectively progressing.

In their political development, conflicting tendencies seemed to assert
themselves. In all three kingdoms the royal power was evidently on the
rise, although in somewhat varying phases. Everywhere, the king stood in
the centre of the legislative power, formally restricted by the right of the
local assemblies to sanction his ordinances, in reality more restricted by
the powers of the royal court. Everywhere, the king had got his fixed
taxes, and he had an army and a navy at his disposal. In all three countries,
he was the executor of the law, and in Denmark and Sweden, since the
thirteenth century, he had become the supreme judge of the kingdom,
while in Norway, since the reign of King Sverre, royal representatives
presided in the popular courts. Since, in Denmark and Sweden, the
judicial power found its head in the king, it followed that, from this time
onward, every judgment became valid for the whole kingdom; and in
Norway, where this principle was already in force, King Magnus the